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Part  I. 


Reminiscences   of   a 
Sunny   Clime. 


When  fades  the  light  from  sky  and  earth, 
Millions  of  stars  at  once  have  birth, 
In  golden   letters  thus  to  write 
God's  name  upon  the  brow  of  night. 


\A/E  had   wandered  away  in  search  of  health,  from 

the  mist  and  clouds  of  England,  and   had  cast 

our  lot  with  the  few  remaining  gentle-folk   who   had 

sought  shelter  here  at  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  sitting  by  the 
fireside  in  a  beautiful  old  English  Court,  I  related  to 
my  hostess  the  history  of  our  exile,  and  a  few  of  the 
scenes  to  which  my  memory  so  often  reverts ;  she 
begged  me  to  put  them  in  print. 

These  stories  are  not  imaginary,  but  a  faithful  record 
of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  by  which  we  were  beset 
in  the  early  years  of  our  marriage. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  slaves  are  with 
us  still,  slower  in  step  and  with  grizzled  hair,  others  lie 
in  dreamless  slumber  beneath  the  deepening  shadows 
of  the  cypress  trees. 


THE    FIRST    DINNER    PARTY. 


'"THERE  still  remained  one  old-fashioned  coloured 
man,  whose  speciality  was  making  Cooter,  or 
Turtle  Soup.  I  placed  an  order  in  his  hands,  he  giving 
me  the  comforting  assurance  that  there  should  be  no 
disappointment  or  failure  on  his  part. 

Our  guests  had  arrived  and  were  chatting  merrily  in 
the  drawing  room,  when,  to  my  consternation,  I  heard 
the  measured  tread  of  the  cook,  and  a  nervous  tap  at 
the  door.  "  Dinner  is  ready,  but  the  soup  hasn't 
come."  "  Not  come?"  I  said.  "  No,  Ma'am,  Harris 
done  got  shot  last  night."  I  returned  to  my  guests, 
a  feeling  of  faintness  creeping  over  me,  for  I  was  much 
attached  to  him. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  Harris  had  been  told  that 
I  was  giving  another  dinner  party.  The  same  friends 
had  re-assembled,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  earlier 
dinner  party  was  forgotten,  until  a  rapid  step  was 
heard,  and  a  cheerful  voice  said,  "  De  Cooter  Soup's 
here,  Ma'am,  come  and  see."  I  hastened  to  the  pantry, 
and  there,  to  my  horror,  stood  Harris.     "  Why  Harris  ! 

I  gasped,  tottering  back,  "  I  thought  you  were  shot." 

II  So  I  were,  Ma'am,"  he  replied,  "but  I  weren't  shot 
dead." 


Harris. 
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NORTHERN    VISITORS. 

\A/E  were  resting  beneath  the  shade  of  a  wide- 
spreading  sycamore — which  our  own  hands  had 
planted — watching  the  dusky  figures  gathered  round 
the  sturdy  overseer,  who  was  counting  and  weighing 
the  baskets  of  snowy  cotton  balls. 

More  elderly  servants  were  gliding  noiselessly  about, 
or  lying  in  the  back-ground,  their  ebony  faces  turned 
upwards  to  the  sky. 

Motioning  to  one  of  them,  I  said,  "  Johnson,  1  am 
expecting  Northern  visitors  to-day,  and  the  table  must 
be  carefully  laid."  "  Northern  visitors  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
"then  Ma'am,  I  can't  wait  on  them.  I  don't  know 
who  they  is  " — (a  pause)  "  I  don't  know  whether  they's 
quality  or  not — I  don't  know  whether  they  belongs  to 
de  aristocracy."  "  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  You  shall 
be  replaced." 

To  my  surprise,  Johnson  appeared  at  dinner-time, 
dressed  in  a  spotless  suit  of  white  duck,  his  grey  hair 
falling  in  soft  curls,  and  his  manner  even  more  im- 
posing than  before. 

The  next  morning  I  related  this  incident  to  my 
neighbour,  who  told  me  that  Johnson  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  previous  afternoon  enquiring  about 
my  friends,  and  found  that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  and  aristocratic  families  of  the  South. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  present  in  the  preceeding 
story  a  true  type  of  the  coloured  servants  of  the 
period  before  the  days  of  emancipation.  They  were 
held  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  and  felt  proud 
of  the  family  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  to  the  life- 
long service  to  which  they  were  bound. 

Like  the  French  servants,  they  may  seem  to  be 
familiar,  but,  like  them,  never  wanting  in  respect,  and 
in  some  unaccountable  way,  they  steal  into  one's  heart. 
I  have  often  noticed  the  strength  of  this  tie,  between 
master  and  servant,  amongst  the  Southern  people, 
with  whom  I  have  been  so  closely  associated. 
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Tony. 


THE    COLOURED    CONVENTION. 


"THE  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  angry  gusts  of 
wind  were  sweeping  over  the  country  and  I  was 
congratulating  myself  upon  reaching  the  quiet  shelter 
of  my  home,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  the  hurrying  to 
and  fro  of  busy  feet,  the  cackling  of  hens,  and  crowing 
of  cocks.  1  rang  a  bell,  it  was  soon  answered  by  the 
yard  man,  who  explained  that  "  de  coloured  brethren 
were  expected,  and  that  de  chicken  thieves  were 
collecting  the  repast."  I  took  no  turther  notice  as  the 
noise  had  ceased,  but  L  soon  found,  to  my  sorrow, 
that  not  only  were  my  fowls  missing,  but  that  a 
handsome  flock  of  geese  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
lad  who  had  them  in  charge,  had  taken  them  to  a  ball 
the  night  before,  beguiling  them  by  strewing  grains  of 
corn  along  the  footpath. 

11  Tony,"  I  enquired,  (i  What  did  you  have  for  supper 
last  night?"  He  rubbed  his  head,  and  thinking  hard, 
replied,  u  Geese,  Ma'am."  '*  Tony,"  Tasked,  (k  don't 
you  think  those  geese  were  mine  ?  "  "  Don't  know," 
he  said,  "  I  didn't  recognise  them." 

The  year  drew  to  a  close.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Coloured  Convention.  Again  1  touched  an 
electric  button,  and  the  yard  man  stood  before  me. 
u  Tony,"  I  said,  "  the  coloured  brethren  are  expected." 
11  Yes,  Ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  I'se  locked  up  de  fowl 
house." 
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AUNT    BETTIE    SPITFIRE. 


T*HE  aged  cook,  a  man  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
informed  me  that  he  had  bespoken  a  new  kitchen* 
maid,  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  name,  she  was  the  most 
amiable  of  her  sex. 

She  presented  herself  to  me,  in  homespun  frock  and 
gaudy  turban,  aud  then  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
where  a  savoury  breakfast  was  steaming  on  the  hearth, 
and  where  more  youthful  maids  were  gathered,  as 
she  supposed,  to  inspect  and  criticise  her  portly  form. 
By  some  unhappy  chance,  a  sneer,  or  smothered  laugh 
sent  the  hot  blood  coursing  wildly  through  her  veins  ; 
she  seized  the  carving  knife,  chased  the  offenders 
round  and  round  the  kitchen,  from  which,  amidst 
screams,  broken  china,  and  slamming  doors,  she  rushed 
into  a  terraced  walk,  overturning,  in  her  haste,  a  small 
oil  stove,  and  setting  light  to  an  adjacent  wood-pile. 
Regardless  of  the  quick  strokes  of  the  fire-bell,  and 
the  sharp  report  of  pistols,  she  fled  away  until  she 
reached  her  vine-clad  cottage,  where,  snatching  up  a 
pen,  she  wrote  these  hasty  words  : — 

{i  Dear  Madam,  I  is  out  of  breath,  and  weary  in 
spirit,  but  I  hears  that  all  English  ladies  pensions  their 
servants,  and  I  wishes  to  know  what  pension  you  has 
reserved  for  me." 


Prizes    won    at    the    Golf    Club. 


11 1  knew  you  would  win  Sir,  because  I  rubbed  your 

driver  with  de  Rattle-Snake  Master." 

Sam. 


CONFIDENCE    MISPLACED. 


THE  last  gleam  of  sunset  had  deepened  into  twilight, 
and  I  once  more  heard  sounds  of  discord  in  the 
fowl  house.  A  favourite  cock,  of  ancient  pedigree, 
had  been  stolen,  and  the  grey  wing  feathers,  scattered 
around,  bore  witness  to  the  roughness  with  which  the 
poor  bird  had  been  torn  from  his  perch.  A  northerner, 
who  had  heard  the  pitiful  tale,  urged  me  to  have  the 
culprit  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  I  placed 
my  case  before  the  proper  authority — a  coloured  officer 
soon  appeared  and  listened  attentively  to  the  smallest 
details,  and  then,  turning  towards  me  with  a  look  of 
sympathy,  said  that  his  grandmother  had  just  passed 
away,  and  if  I  would  forestall  the  reward  promised  to 
him  for  arresting  the  thief,  after  the  solemn  services 
had  been  concluded,  he  would  see  that  justice  was 
done.  I  complied  with  the  suggestion  and  paid  him 
liberally.  The  next  morning  five  darkey  boys  were 
brought  for  our  yard  man's  inspection  ;  they  were 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  were  accompanied 
by  their  mother.  The  yard  man  wras  not  able  to 
identify  the  thief,  and  immediately  gave  notice.  I 
received  an  anonymous  letter  which  ran  thus  : — 

11  Honoured  Madam  :  The  Officer's  grandmother 
was  a  myth,  and  the  thief  was  not  amongst  the  boys 
brought  for  inspection.  The  cock  was  stolen  by  the 
yard  man  himself. " 
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AUNT    JULIE    RETURNS    TO    HER    CABIN. 


^THE  coloured  people  still  cling  to  the  old  custom  of 
carrying  baskets  of  food  to  their  cabins  when  the 
day's  labours  are  over.  Often,  after  the  heat  of  a  long 
summer's  day,  we  would  drive  away  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  on  returning  home,  find  our  house 
deserted,  the  larder  empty,  and  sometimes  we  went 
supperless  to  bed. 

Feeling  exasperated  (not  knowing  the  old  custom), 
I  said,  in  rather  a  severe  tone  :  "  Aunt  Julie,  what 
does  the  cook  do  with  the  food  which  belongs  to  the 
wealthy  lady,  our  neighbour?  he  has  neither  friends 
nor  relations  here."  "  Law,  Honey,  don't  you  know  ? 
he  keeps  a  night  restaurant." 


RAMEQUINS. 


A  FRIEND  living  in  the  county  of  Devon,  sent  me 
the  receipt  for  making  Ramequins.  I  handed  it 
to  Cookie,  calling  her  attention  to  a  picture  of  the 
lady  by  whom  it  was  sent,  and  which  was  hanging  on 
the  wall.  Cookie  retired.  After  an  hour's  absence 
she  returned  and  said  "  that  she  had  searched  de 
market  over  and  over  and  could  not  find  a  ram,  but 
that  she  had  bought  a  goat,  and  had  told  de  butcher 
that  it  was  ordered  by  de  lady  in  de  portrait  with  de 
heavy  coil  of  gold-brown  hair."  "  Cookie/1  I  said, 
"  Ramequins  are  made  of  cheese." 

The  dinner  was  satisfactory,  but  the  savoury  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  after  a  long  interval — in  which  I 
endeavoured  to  divert  and  amuse  our  guests — Cookie 
appeared,  thrusting  her  white-capped  head  into  the 
dining  room,  exclaiming,  f<  they's  all  jumping  out  of 
de  pan."  "Then,  Cookie,"  I  calmly  replied,  "  this  is 
the  moment  they  should  be  served." 
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THE    CREST. 

CHORTLY  after  his  arrival,  the  new  Houseman 
applied  to  me  for  the  list  of  silver.  I  counted  it 
over  with  him,  and  said  that  all  our  plate  was  marked 
with  the  family  crest — an  eagle — and  that  if  it  were 
stolen  it  could  be  easily  traced.  A  sly  look  passed 
over  his  face. 

The  summer  was  approaching,  we  were  closing  the 
house  and  preparing  to  go  abroad.  The  Houseman 
brought  the  plate,  and  I  noticed  the  same  sly  expression 
by  which  I  had  been  puzzled.  He  said  "  Here,  Madam, 
is  de  silver,  all  de  Eagle  brand."  He  had  seen  a  large 
eagle  stamped  on  cans  of  condensed  milk,  but  did  not 
notice  that  the  eagle  on  the  silver  stood  upon  a  coronet. 
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THE    LAUNDRESS. 


"THE  Washerwomen  receive  a  weekly  payment,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  linen  sent  to 
the  wash. 

I  saw  the  basket  of  clothes  when  Jessie  entered  the 
house,  carrying  it  on  the  head,  and  I  said,  "  I  fear  you 
have  a  heavy  wash,  this  wTeek."  il  Yes,  Miss/'  (mean- 
ing Mistress)  she  replied,  "  De  more  clothes  I  has 
de  better  I  is  pleased." 
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The     Laundress. 


Richard. 

(An    Emancipated    Slave). 
The    Valet,     or    Body    Servant. 


REVERENTIAL    SILENCE. 


T>  ICHARD  (with  the  other  house  servants),  had  been 
instructed  to  remain  silent  when  he  entered  the 
music  room  until  his  presence  there  had  been  noticed, 
so  that  I  might  not  acquire  the  habit  of  stammering, 
as  the  coloured  folk  so  often  broke  in  upon  me  to  ask 
some  trivial  question,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  a  difficult  piece  of  music. 

Turning  suddenly,  I  found  Richard  standing  near, 
with  extended  arms  and  frightened  look.  He  said, 
"  Excuse  me,  Ma'am,  de  woods  are  on  fire  at  de  west 
of  de  house,  running  in  snake-like  coils  round  delong 
grass,  and  leaping  up  into  de  evergreen  arms  of  de 
tall  pines.  A  little  maiden  ran  from  de  cottage  where 
Uncle  Sam  was  burning  out  de  chimneys  by  stuffing 
them  with  newspapers  saturated  with  kerosene  oil, 
and  de  little  child's  coat  caught  light." 

I  hastened  to  the  open  door  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  poor  child,  when  Richard  called  out,  "  Too  late, 
Ma'am,  too  late,  she  has  burnt  up  just  like  a  candle." 
11  Richard ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  why  didn't  you  speak 
before  ? IJ  "  Couldn't  Ma'am,"  he  stammered,  "  I  was 
afeard  of  interrupting  that  ere  solemn  Reverie." 
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THE    REPRIMAND. 


T    CALLED  the  Butler's  attention  to  the  absence  of 
wine  glasses  on  the  dinner  table.      u  Yes,  Ma'am, 

I  wiped  all  de  stems  off,  this  morning/'  "  And,"  I 
resumed,  "  You  passed  the  grape-fruit  and  the  other 
dishes  to  the  lady  on  the  left,  instead  of  handing  them 
to  the  guest  of  honour,  at  your  master's  right  hand." 

II  Because,  Ma'am,"  he  answered,  "  de  lady  on  de  left 
knows  twice  as  well  as  de  lady  on  de  right  how  de 
things  ought  to  taste,  and  if  they  did  not  please  her 
I  tries  de  second  course."  "  The  interval  between 
the  courses"  I  said,  was  too  long."  ''True.  Ma'am, 
we  found  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  you  had  left,  and 
we  wrere  all  looking  at  de  eclipse  of  de  moon."  My 
husband,  who  was  present,  said  in  his  calm  and  dignified 
way  :  u  Let  this  be  our  last  attempt  at  giving  formal 
dinners — their  result  is  most  disastrous." 
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The    Mint     Julep. 
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THE    IRISH    ANTITREATING    LEAGUE. 


^/HILST  paying  visits  in  Ireland,  we  stopped  at 
a  delightful  country  house,  near  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Avoca.  The  parish  priest  was  summoned  by 
our  hostess  to  assist  in  a  work  of  mercy,  and  in  certain 
charities,  of  which  her  hands  were  full.  We  fell  into 
pleasant  conversation,  and  before  his  departure,  he 
thanked  me  for  the  interest  with  which  I  had  listened 
to  him  and  drew  a  small  remembrance  from  the  pocket 
of  his  waistcoat  and  presented  it  me,  saying,  that  his 
future  abode  would  be  remote,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
meet  me  in  heaven. 

The  gift  was  a  shamrock,  delicately  fashioned,  linked 
together  by  golden  threads,  and  mounted  on  a  long 
gold  pin.  I  was  touched  and  pleased,  and  afterwards, 
recalling  the  venerable  face  of  the  Reverend  Father, 
I  determined,  on  reaching  my  American  home,  to 
devote  the  badge  to  its  destined  purport  amongst  the 
coloured  servants  of  our  own  household.  I  explained 
its  use  to  the  coachman,  and  he  placed  it  carefully  in 
the  lappet  of  his  coat,  and  arranged  himself  for  the 
drive.  We  had  driven  but  a  short  distance  when  I 
noticed  an  uncertain  movement  in  the  carriage.  He 
always  confessed  his  shortcomings  to  me,  and  I  never 
had  occasion  to  doubt  his  word,  and  in  answer  to  my 
question  whether  he  was  sober,  he  replied — "  Not 
quite.  When  I  wears  Ireland's  Tipsy  League,  I  point 
to  it,  and  shakes  my  bead  at  de  men  who  swarms 
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around  me  when  you,  Madam,  are  shopping,  but  for 
fear  that  I  might  yield  to  de  tempters,  I  fills  myself 
up  with  whiskey  before  I  leaves  home,  and  then  I  puts 
on  de  Antitreating  Shamrock." 
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THE    HOUSEMAID. 


"  r^T  A.GGIE,"  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  leav- 
ing, but  it  cannot  be  avoided  as  your  husband 
has  bought  a  farm  so  far  away."  "  But,  Ma'am,*'  she 
answered, l(  I  shall  keep  my  carriage/'  Every  morning, 
at  the  appointed  time,  Maggie  drove  into  the  court- 
yard, where  she  alighted,  and  when  the  other  servants 
were  reprimanded  for  being  late,  they  answered  "we 
hasn't  a  carriage  like  Mistress  Maggie."  Maggie 
begged  for  increased  wages — I  asked  her  what  she 
would  do  with  the  money,  she  replied  M  I  shall  keep 
two  horses,  Ma'am." 

She  fell  ill — I  stood  at  her  bedside,  and  said, 
"  Maggie,  I  regret  to  hear  that  your  own  medical 
man  is  no  longer  in  attendance."  "  No,  Ma'am,"  she 
answered,  "  He  sent  for  a  consulting  physician  to  tell 
him  what  was  de  matter  with  me — and  so  1  employed 
de  Doctor  who  understood  de  case." 
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PERSEVERANCE    REWARDED. 


XA/E  had  searched  for  the  missing  library  book 
without  result  and  the  Librarian  refused  to 
accept  its  value,  and  assured  me  that  she  understood 
her  own  coloured  people,  and  that  it  would  be  restored; 
I  repeated  this  to  Cookie,  who  said:  u  Ther's  a 
Cookery  book  that's  not  a  Cookery  book,"  and  then 
left  the  room.  The  following  morning,  to  my  surprise, 
whilst  giving  orders  for  dinner,  she  interrupted  me, 
saying,  "  Ther's  a  Cookery  book  that's  not  a  Cookery 
book."  I  felt  irritated  and  sent  her  from  the  room. 
The  next  day  she  greeted  me  with  the  same  words, 
and  then  turned  solemnly  away.  "  Cookie,"  I  said, 
"  if  this  occurs  to-morrow,  you  must  leave  my  service." 
Cookie  met  me  earlier  than  usual,  with  extended  hand 
in  which  she  held  a  book,  still  murmuring  the  sorrowful 
refrain  :  "  Ther's  a  Cookery  book  that's  not  a  Cookery 
book."  I  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  took  it — the 
missing  library  volume.  It  appears  that  the  Butler 
had  covered  several  books  with  a  brown  material, 
enveloping  this  amongst  the  number,  and  Cookie, 
taking  alarm  at  my  earnest  way  of  speaking,  had  not 
ventured  to  impart  this  information.  A  friend  who 
was  stopping  with  us,  and  who  had  been  much  amused, 
asked  why  the  coloured  people  stood  so  erect,  and 
looked  so  grand  ;  I  told  her  that  they  carried  heavy 
weights  upon  the  head  in  childhood,  (but  did  not  add 
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The    Missing     Book. 


that  they  are  naturally  great  mimics,  and  that  their 
stately  walk  was  in  imitation  of  her  own  hanrisorne 
carriage). 


1 1, 


THE    TEA    PARTY. 


J  HAD  looked,  hopelessly,  for  something  original 
which  I  could  offer  to  the  "  Smart  Set,"  by  whom 
we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained,  and  who  had 
crept  into  our  quiet  retreat,  like  a  gleam  of  winter 
sunshine,  bringing  us,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the 
outside  world.  Fortunately,  the  reigning  belle  (not 
only  of  this,  but  many  by-gone  seasons)  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  our  garden,  and  the  lovely  lemon  hedge 
which  my  husband  had  planted  in  the  days  of  his 
convalescence.  Remembering  that  on  a  certain  date 
it  would  be  draped  with  a  pure  white  bloom,  I  selected 
that  time  for  her  visit,  and  issued  cards  of  invitation, 
giving  minute  instructions  to  the  servants  in  regard  to 
the  tea  and  our  expected  guests. 

The  sun  arose  and  sank  away  in  gorgeous  beauty, 
sweeping  its  gilded  wing  across  the  garden  beds,  so 
gay  with  flowers,  and  waking  into  song  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  who  had  found  shelter  in 
that  secluded  spot. 

I  wandered  idly  about,  and  then  strolled  up  to  the 
house,  where,  to  my  dismay,  I  saw  that  no  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  tea,  and  the  servants  declared 
that  they  had  not  even  heard  of  the  party.  At  this 
moment  my  husband  entered.  He  said  that  the 
gardener  had  absented  himself,  and  that  the  coachman 
was  intoxicated  and  did   not  even   know   one  horse 
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from  the  other.  The  Charleston  train  drew  up  to  tlve 
station  unoticed  by  us,  and  our  first  visitor — an  old 
acquaintance — arrived,  to  whom  I  poured  out  my 
grievances.  She  listened  attentively,  and  then, 
bending  over  me  with  the  grace  that  distinguishes  a 
Southern  woman,  and  placing  her  hand  gently  on  mine, 
she  said  :  n  Dear  lady,  they  are  not  your  coloured 
people  ;  your  servants  have  exchanged  clothing  with 
those  by  whom  they  are  represented,  and  have  gone 
with  mine  on  a  picnic.  They  have  chosen  substitutes 
of  the  same  colour  and  size  as  themselves,  and  as  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  African  race  you  could  be 
easily  deceived." 

By  her  advice,  we  despatched  a  note  to  the  popular 
landlord  of  the  hotel  here,  who  came  to  our  assistance. 

The  table  was  soon  spread  with  tempting  viands. 
My  maid  (who  had  not  joined  in  the  picnic)  furnished 
him  with  sprays  of  the  early  peach  blossom*  In  the 
centre  was  placed  a  Lady  Baltimore  Cake,  covered 
with  trailing  leaves  and  Blush  Roses  ;  a  salad  was 
served  in  a  polished  tropical  shell,  and  dotted  over 
with  nasturtiums  (the  flower  of  which  Englishmen  find 
very  palatable).  The  plate  chest  supplied  some 
antique  ornaments,  amongst  which  were  two  silver 
bon-bon  dishes,  which  once  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  and  were  filled  with  the  new 
American  sweet  called  M  Fudge. n  A  delicious  beverage 
of  sliced  lemon,  sugar,  and  rum  was  gratefully  sipped 
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by  those  who  had  played  a  round  of  golf,  and  the 
Guest  of  Honour  begged  for  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
only,  and  said  "  it  wras  the  very  nicest  hot  water  she 
had  ever  tasted. " 

Carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up  the  broad  avenue 
leading  to  our  house.  Ladies,  in  bright  attire  and 
twinkling  jewels,  tripped  lightly  up  the  steps  of  the 
wide  piazza,  with  pretty  effect,  and  arranged  them- 
selves in  line  on  the  Swedish  swing.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  '''Buds/'  touching  the  tip  of  her  toe  to  the 
ground,  sent  the  others  quickly  up  into  the  air,  which 
caused  peals  of  merriment.  A  cultivated  and  delight- 
ful gentlewoman,  fresh  from  the  "hub,"  sat  alone  at 
the  end  of  the  glazed  piazza,  the  rich  curtains  forming 
a  picturesque  back-ground.  She  wore  a  close  bonnet, 
and  veil,  and  watched,  silently,  the  happy  groups, 
re-calling,  perchance,  the  more  severe  discipline  of 
her  own  youth.  Her  husband  sat,  with  arms  akimbo, 
listening  to  the  witty  prattle  of  the  companion  at  his 
side.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  ;  another  disappointment 
was  in  store  for  me — the  musicians  had  not  arrived. 
I  saw  the  tea  cups  filled  and  replenished,  and  then 
stole  away  to  the  piano ;  my  fingers  at  first  wandered 
over  the  keys,  and  I  played  snatches  of  the  old 
plantation  songs,  and  then  drifted  into  that  beautiful 
Intermezzo  Sinfonica  from  the  Cavaleria  Rusticana, 
one  note  melting  into  the  other  until  the  melody  was 
lost.     I  was  startled  by  the  sound   of  footsteps,   and 
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the  rustling  of  gowns — our  servants  had  reappeared 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  string  band  of  musicians 
who  had  mistaken  the  hour  at  which  they  were  bidden. 
The  maids  were  beaming  and  were  clothed  in  their 
own  apparel.  The  butler  stood  apart,  with  bowed 
head  and  folded  arms,  awaiting  my  commands. 
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A    DOMESTIC    SCENE. 

RICHARD  was  married  by  the  coloured  parson  in 
the  pretty  little  chapel  in  the  pines.  Six  months 
had  elapsed  in  all  the  pleasures  of  wedded  happiness, 
when,  hearing  that  the  young  wife  was  ailing,  I  strolled 
down  to  their  cabin.  Richard  and  Roxie  were  sitting 
by  their  own  fireside  ;  a  knot  of  pine  wood  crackled 
and  blazed  cheerfully  on  the  well  swept  hearth  ;  a  hoe 
cake  lay  upon  the  metal  shovel,  and  a  few  sugar  yams 
were  roasting  in  the  smouldering  ashes.  I  entered 
the  cabin,  and  after  speaking  a  few  words  of  approval, 
I  said:  "  Richard,  if  you  should  ever  need  a  medical 
man,  my  own  doctor  shall  attend  you.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  old  Mammy's  nursing,  but  should  not 
trust  her  in  the  case  of  emergency."  A  look  of 
intelligence  passed  over  his  face.  He  sought  me 
shortly  after,  and  said:  "  O  Ma'am,  Tse  about  to 
become  a  parent."  I  expressed  surprise  at  this  early 
announcement,  the  marriage  having  so  recently  taken 
place,  and  reprimanded  him  severely.  "  Richard," 
I  continued,  "  you  have  not  only  broken  faith  with 
me,  but  you  have  brought  disgrace  upon  your  own 
home."  I  turned  to  the  writing  table  and  wrote 
hastily,  saying  to  Richard  :  "  You  must  hand  this  note 
to  the  doctor,  and  fetch  him  at  once." 

I  carefully  arranged  the  cradle  and  the  layette  ,aod 
said  a  comforting  word  to  the  distressed  wife,   and 
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then  drove  sadly  away   into    the   woods,    unattended 
and  alone,  in  the  hope  of  soothing  my  ruffled  spirit. 

Richard  was  born  in  the  anti  helium  days,  and  had 
old  fashioned  notions.  He  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  coloured  maidens  of  the  present  time,  and  had 
selected  the  pretty  girl  (now  his  wife),  and  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  had  brought  her  up  himself." 

The  handsome  doctor  quickly  responded  to  the  call, 
and  was  seen  driving  down  the  road  leading  to  our 
house,  stopping  occasionally  to  communicate  the 
happy  event  which  was  about  to  take  place,  to  a  few 
old  patients  or  interested  friends,  knowing  that  Richard 
was  an  especial  favourite.  (He  had  quite  forgotten 
the  short  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  marriage, 
thereby  creating  a  scandal,  and  later,  letters  came 
from  distant  friends,  telling  me  that  Richard  had 
abused  my  confidence,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
instantly  dismissed). 

On  returning  from  my  drive,  I  saw  the  doctor 
standing  at  the  gate,  looking  flushed,  and  shaking  his 
clenched  fist  violently  at  Richard,  saying  he  would 
teach  him  to  play  practical  jokes,  that  the  child  could 
not  be  born  for  several  months  to  come.  I  summoned 
Richard  to  the  drawing  room  ;  he  entered,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  tear-stained  cheeks.  "O  Ma'am,"  he 
said,  "  we  is  all  disgraced.  I  thought,  as  you  so  kindly 
offered  de  services  of  de  skillful  white  doctor,  instead 
of  de  old  Mammy,  de  little  offspring  could  be  presented 
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to  us  at  once.      We  were  so  tired  of  waiting." 

Time  sped  on — Richard  walked  quicklv  up  to  our 
house.  A  tiny  child,  wrapped  in  a  soft  white  blanket, 
was  thrown  across  his  broad  shoulders.  He  presented 
it  to  me  and  said,  "  0  Ma'am,  'tis  de  bright  link  in  our 
cabin  home,  and  my  lost  character  is  redeemed. " 


#^ 
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THE    REQUEST. 


^PHE  setting  sun  had  laid  its  golden  head  upon  the 
crest  of  yonder  pine-clad  hill.  Everything  was 
still,  save  the  feeble  voice  of  my  devoted  old  slave, 
who  had  summoned  a  fellow- servant  to  his  bedside. 
"  Mr.  Grafton/'  he  said  (( I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
you  ;  when  I  dies  I  want  you  to  marry  my  wife."  A 
deep  silence  followed,  then  with  gasps  and  stammering, 
Pompey  sobbed  out — "  O  Sir,  she's  too  stylish  for  me." 
The  old  man  soon  passed  away.  Months  had  elapsed 
and  Pompey  re-appeared,  saying,  "  O  Ma'am,  I'se 
gwine  to  be  married."  I  promised  him  a  neatly  fur- 
nished cabin,  and  said  I  hoped  he  had  chosen  a  nice 
girl.    "Yes  Ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I  brought  her  up  myself." 

The  widow  of  the  old  slave,  hearing  of  Pompey's 
courtship  and  approaching  marriage,  came  stepping 
up  lightly  to  our  house,  calling  over  the  fence  in  a 
gentle  voice  :  "  Pompey,  Pompey."  "  Here  I  is, 
Ma'am,"  he  answered  gruffly.  "  Pompey,  I  hears 
you're  going  to  be  married  to  a  very  young  girl." 
"So  I  is,  Ma'am."  "Pompey,  would  not  an  older 
one  suit  you  better  ? "  "  No,  Ma'am,  if  she  had  I 
would  have  took  her."  "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Grafton." 
"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Robinson."     And  they  parted. 

I  was  lying  in  the  hammock  on  the  piazza,  where  I 
overheard  this  conversation,  and,  calling  Pompey,  said, 
"  Were  you  not  rather  severe  with  Mrs.  Robinson  ?  " 
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He  replied,  "  If  I  had  not  been  severe  she  would  have 
got  me." 

The  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  a  year  later 
Pompey  sauntered  out  of  his  cabin,  bringing  an  infant 
in  his  arms  and  placing  it  on  a  mat  at  my  feet,  said, 
11  Here,  Ma'am's,  your  little  lady's  maid."  Many  of 
the  coloured  people  are  Baptists  ;  the  Rector  of  our 
parish — an  Englishman — wishing  to  bring  them  into 
the  Church  of  England,  received  a  uromise  from  me 
that  he  should  christen  the  little  maid.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  explain  the  English  service  to  Pornpey.  I  said, 
11  There  must  be  two  Godmothers."  He  replied,  u  I'll 
be  it."  "  There  must  be  one  Godfather."  He  replied, 
11  Effie'll  be  it,  but  I'se  de  father."  After  more  ex- 
planations, the  God-parents  were  chosen,  and  the 
christening  party  foregathered  in  the  drawing  room  of 
our  house,  arranging  themselves  in  a  group,  and 
looking  like  black  velvet  figures.  The  elder  Godmother 
wore  a  gown  of  scarlet,  and  the  Godfather  was  in 
evening  dress,  purchased  from  some  poverty  stricken 
gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  The  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  Godfather  confided  to  me  that  it  was 
11  The  best  sermon  he  had  ever  heard." 

The  darkies  part  from  husband  or  wife  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  the  coloured  parson  marries  them 
to  another.  They  are  very  particular  about  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Pompey  and  Effie,  not  under- 
standing the  christening  service,   forbade  the   God- 
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mothers  their  house,  though  they  were  old  friends, 
and  returned  to  their  cabin  in  tears,  and   in   the  sad 

belief  that  Pompey  was  the  unhappy  possessor  of 
three  wives  ;  and  Pompey  said,  n  I  knows  Fse  black, 
but  I  has  white  principles. " 

A  fair  June  morning  presented  us  writh  another 
little  stranger,  whom  Pompey  described  as  my 
husband's  caddy,  and  a  Baptist,  remarking  that  "  de 
christening  had  been  washed  out,  as  they  had  plunged 
in  de  river  wherein  they  all  had  been  bathed  and  that 
they  were  ?iow  a  right-minded,  respectable  family." 

Effie  went  on  a  trip  of  pleasure  to  some  relations 
living  at  the  bend  of  a  turbulent  river;  some  days 
after  Pompey  ran  up  to  our  house.  I  said  I  hoped 
Effie  had  returned  safely,  and  that  she  had  enjoyed 
her  visit.  k'  Not  so  much  as  she  expected,  Ma'am," 
he  replied,  "  she  got  drown  ;  a  light  skiff  was  moored 
to  de  bank,  she  jumped  into  de  boat,  and  was  carried 
swiftly  down  de  stream  ;  she  was  without  oar  or 
paddle,  and  missing  de  narrow  channel,  was  dashed 
against  a  rock,  which  lay  in  ambush  there,  and  was 
lost  to  us  for  ever." 
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THE    PINK    BROCADE. 


F)INAH  was  quite  restored  to  health,  and  had 
resumed  her  duties  as  parlour-maid.  I  was 
entertaining  a  few  friends  at  dinner,  who  were 
travelling  from  their  northern  home  to  Florida.  I 
mentioned  this  to  Dinah  early  in  the  morning,  thinking 
it  might  add  zest  to  her  work,  and  remarked — alas  ! — 
that  she  should  be  well  dressed,  (meaning,  only,  that 
she  should  be  very  neat,  in  white  cap  and  apron). 

I  had  supplied  her  with  sufficient  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  her  illness,  but  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  spend  it  on  frivolities,  and  had 
bought,  without  my  knowledge,  a  pink  satin  brocade 
gown,  from  a  wealthy  society  lady,  who  had  returned 
home  after  a  season  in  Paris,  and  had  bought,  also,  a 
pink  chiffon  head-dress  and  a  band  of  glittering  steel, 
which  confined  it  at  the  back. 

Our  guests  had  arrived,  and  dinner  was  announced. 
The  dining  room  looked  lovely  with  its  shaded  warm 
lights,  and  rich  glow  of  colouring.  The  table-cloth 
was  traced  with  long  lines  of  Virginia  Creeper,  which 
had  been  touched  by  the  frost,  and  interlaced  each 
other  in  graceful  circles.  From  the  centre  sprung  two 
miniature  figures — the  butler's  own  design — Buller 
and  Kitchener,  out  of  compliment  to  a  young  officer 
who  had  been  gravely  wounded  at  the  seat  of  war, 
and  who  had  been  invalided  home. 
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Dinah     Ditmorc. 


The  "  Tweenie  Maid  "  sometimes  slipped  into  the 
room  when  the  butler  had  completed  his  work,  and 
placed  a  glaring-  sunflower  in  the  epergne  which  we 
ourselves  arranged,  or  put  champaigne  glasses  upon 
the  table  when  the  expected  visitors  belonged  to  the 
Temperance  Society,  but  this  evening  nothing  had 
occurred  to  upset  my  gravity  until  my  eyes  fell  in- 
advertently upon  a  tall  form  in  a  remote  corner  ;  it 
advanced  in  a  stately  manner,  and  revealed  to  me  the 
handsome  features  of  Dinah  Ditmore,  dressed  in  the 
gown  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

Our  friends  had  taken  there  departure,  and  I  went 
to  the  servants'  hall  to  order  a  special  breakfast,  and 
took  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  cook  on  the 
efforts  he  had  made.  This  seemed  to  awaken  a 
pleasant  train  of  thought  in  his  mind.  He  related  to 
me  the  story  of  his  boyhood,  and  spoke  affectionately 
of  his  master  and  of  his  mistress,  to  whom  he  was 
devoted,  and  around  whose  fading  forms  the  green 
and  flowery  curtain  of  the  earth  had  softly  closed.  I 
expressed  regret  at  not  having  visited  the  south  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  and  that  I  had  never  seen 
plantation  life,  but  that  it  had  often  been  vividly 
painted.  The  hour  was  late,  and  he  hastened  away, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  but  in  spite  of  her  reminder 
that  he  had  been  poorly  and  required  care,  he  danced 
down  the  narrow  lane,  leading  to  their  cabin,  and 
only  reached  it  in  time  to  sink  into  an  old  armchair, 
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where  his  joyous  spirit  passed  away  to  the   fair   land 
beyond. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Dinah  knocked 
at  our  bedroom  door,  and  said,  u  We  has  no  cook  this 
morning  Ma'am,  he  waltzed  heself  to  death,  last 
night." 
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THE    HEIRLOOM. 

ROOKIE  sought  me,  bathed  in  tears,  saying  that 
her  departed  daughter  had  bequeathed  to  her  an 
heirloom,  in  the  form  of  an  orphan  cow ;  that  she 
wished  her  to  be  considered,  by  me,  ua  boarder,  or 
paying  guest/'  that  we  were  to  supply  her  with  daily 
food,  and  she  would,  later  on,  furnish  the  larder  with 
cream  and  golden  rolls  of  butter  ;  that  her  wants 
were  few,  but  she  needed  a  companion,  not  an  animal, 
but  a  "  sympathetic,  human  creature,"  one  with  the 
discretion  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  that  a  youthful, 
coloured  maiden,  living  hard  by,  could  fill  that 
situation,  and  they  would  compose  a  happy  family, 
reaching  here  with  the  rising  sun,  and  returning  home 
at  night.  Their  cabin  was  distant,  and  I  felt  some 
misgiving  about  the  hour  of  breakfast,  but  Cookie's 
cheerful  voice  re-assured  me,  and  the  arrangement 
was  soon  made.  They  might  be  seen  arriving,  or 
strolling  homeward,  Jake  and  Cookie  leading,  the 
cow  and  her  nurse  keeping  pace  with  her  loitering  gait. 
Weeks  lengthened  into  months,  the  nurse  was  constant 
to  her  charge,  following  the  animal  in  rain  and  sun- 
shine, crouching  beneath  shrubs  and  sparkle-berry 
bushes,  whilst  she  nibbled  the  shining  blades  of  grass, 
taking  long  strides  over  the  furrowed  land,  holding 
fast  the  rope  by  which  the  cow  wTas  tied — the  cow 
occasionally  dashing  aside,  wading  through  rippling 
brooks,  or  stamping  down  banks  of  ripening  grain. 
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At  last  Cupid's  unerring  shaft  held  the  maiden 
captive,  and  she  was  led  to  the  Hymeneal  Altar.  The 
bride  wore  a  robe  of  finest  mull,  flowing  veil,  and 
orange  blossoms  crowned  her  sable  brow.  She  was 
borne  from  the  church  by  a  coach  and  milk  white 
horses,  and  onward  to  the  railway  station.  We 
reached  home,  only  to  find  that  the  poor  cow,  missing 
her  nurse,  was  lowing  plaintively,  galloping  madly 
about  the  field,  tossing  her  horned  head  high  in  the 
air,  refusing  to  let  down  her  milk,  or  to  accompany 
her  master  and  mistress  to  their  cabin  on  the  hill. 
Her  life  was  finally  threatened  by  an  unfriendly 
neighbour.  Quick  as  thought  I  flashed  a  telegraphic 
message  to  the  unconscious  nurse,  and  then  I  fell  into 
a  troubled  sleep.  I  awoke  at  the  first  flush  of  dawn, 
and  beheld,  in  a  landscape  mirror  opposite  my  couch, 
the  nurse,  her  arms  thrown  lovingly  around  the  neck 
of  the  cow,  both  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  perfect 
rhythm  with  the  soft  beating  of  their  own  hearts. 
Another  figure  rose  before  me — the  irate  husband, 
unkempt,  unshorn,  his  pack  of  clothing  suspended  from 
the  end  of  a  rugged  stick.  The  sweet  breath  of 
morning  brought  to  my  ear  words  of  angry  menace, 
and  then  the  echo  of  departing  footsteps. 

Summer  has  faded  into  autumn,  winter  heralds  the 
flowery  months  of  spring,  the  cow  has  passed  into  a 
memory,  and  still  no  hope  has  ever  been  held  out  to 
the  wishful  bride  of  a  future  reconciliation. 
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THE    HOUSE    MAN. 


VOU  need  not  hesitate  any  more,  to  send  me  down 
town,  Madam,  I  have  given  up  the  habit  of 
drinking  at  improper  hours." 

u  That  habit  has  caused  me  much  anxiety  and 
inconvenience/'  I  replied,  looking  at  him  kindly,  "  it 
is  the  only  fault  you  have." 

('  I  haven't  got  that  now"  he  answered. 
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THE    SPARE    BEDROOM. 


pOMPEY  asked  me  to  come  and  inspect  his  bed- 
room. The  sheets  and  pillow-slips  were  trimmed 
with  fluted  frills  and  bleached  to  perfect  whiteness  by 
the  brilliant  sun.  The  bed  was  festooned  with  yellow 
mosquito  netting.  On  the  right  of  the  room  there  was 
a  broad  shelf,  like  a  berth  in  an  ocean  steamer.  I 
enquired  its  use.  "  O  Ma'am,"  he  said,  "when  I  has 
company  who  are  not  well  scrubbed  as  they  should  be, 
I  puts  them  on  that  shelf  to  sleep." 

Before  leaving,  "  Pompey,"  I  said,  "you  kept  the 
buggy  waiting  last  evening,  when  we  returned  from 
our  drive." 

11  Yes,  Madam,  my  friend  was  just  leaving,  and  I 
had  to  look  round  de  room  to  see  what  he  had  took." 
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A    Volunteer. 


SUSPENSE. 

The  form  there  resumed,  in  a  beautiful  robe, 

Attended  by  Angels  of   Light, 
Shall  greet,  and  shall  guide  us  to  kindred  and  home, 

Beyond  the  dark  portals  of  night. 

'THE  reception  was  over,  and  I  drew  nearer  to  my 
husband's  side,  discussing  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening,  and  the  beauty  of  our  guests,  and  saying 
that  Cookie  had  surpassed  herself  in  the  preparation 
of  the  supper,  and  she  must  have  a  suitable  reward. 
I  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  Charley  burst 
into  the  room — forgetting  his  usual  respectful  tap — 
saying  that  Cookie  had  become  suddenly  ill,  and  had 
been  carried  home  in  a  "  convenience, "  by  Jacob,  her 
husband  and  our  butler.  The  sad  news  was  confirmed. 
She  was  attended  by  the  local  doctor,  who  called 
other  physicians  in  consultation,  and  her  illness  was 
pronounced  hopeless.  It  was  caused  by  a  fall  on  the 
ice,  whilst  "  toteing"  a  log  (on  which  she  fell)  to  her 
own  home  (built  by  subscription,  and  given  to  her  by 
a  number  of  the  "  Smart  Set"  after  a  sweeping  fire). 
Day  by  day  her  suffering  increased,  and  Jacob 
reluctantly  confided  to  me  that  we  had  seen  the  last 
of  poor  Cookie.  Morphia  had  been  administered,  and 
finally,  she  had  passed  into  a  sleep — the  sleep,  as  I 
supposed,  from  which  their  is  no  awakening,  and 
beyond  the  realms  of  pain.  That  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made,  the  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  were  settled  in  the  homestead,  and  Cookie  had 
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presented  him  to  me,  that  he  should  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  our  employ,  occupying  one  of 
the  cottages  on  our  place.  Then,  with  a  sorrowful 
look,  he  said  he  must  beg  permission  to  absent  himself 
for  a  time.  I  assented,  and  brushing  the  moisture 
from  my  eyes,  said  that  if  my  life  could  close  in  all 
the  accomplishments  of  its  duties,  as  Cookie's  had 
done,  I  should  feel  content. 

I  was  left  alone  to  my  own  reflections  ;  time  seemed 
to  roll  backward,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  a  small 
chapel  in  the  valley,  the  screen  of  stately  pines,  and  a 
quiet  churchyard  just  beyond,  where,  not  many  years 
ago,  the  last  remains  of  a  valued  servant  had  been 
laid  to  rest ;  and  I,  again  in  fancy,  saw  my  husband 
threading  his  way  amongst  the  moss-grown  stones, 
carrying  a  miniature  tree,  which  he  planted  over  her 
grave,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  her  when 
she  entered  our  service. 

The  leave  granted  to  Jacob  had  expired,  and  he 
returned,  looking  radiant ;  he  said,  if  he  had  not  been 
replaced,  he  would  resume  his  labours,  serving  us  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  sincere  and  affectionate 
gratitude,  but  that  he  must  first  beg  for  a  night  off,  to 
go  fishing ;  that  Cookie  had  charged  him  with  messages 
to  me,  which  were,  that  she  had  dismissed  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse,  and  after  attending  to  any  little  re- 
quirements of  mine,  she  was  going  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  Savannah.     I  felt  quite 
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bewildered,  but  Jacob  continued,  that  Cookie  had 
made  a  rapid  and  wonderful  recovery.  I  fell  gradually 
into  his  happy  mood,  and  said  I  had  missed  Cookie's 
complimentary  words  at  the  supper  and  the  dance, 
and  remembered,  when  my  own  maid  had  completed 
an  imperfect  toilet.  Cookie  would  steal  to  my  side, 
twisting  into  fresh  beauty  a  crushed  bow,  or  revive 
the  grace  of  a  drooping  flower,  but  that  she  had  not 
even  heard  of  my  new  red  dress. 

"Not  so,  Madam/'  he  replied,  "I  described  it 
myself — the  loveliest  of  all  your  beautiful  gowns,  and 
she  said  you  must  resemble  a  sweet  cardinal  bird." 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  arrested  my  attention, 
and  I  was  soon  gliding,  in  company  with  an  ac- 
quaintance, through  avenues  of  dog-wood  and  sweet- 
scented  honeysuckles,  its  blossoms  perfuming  the  soft 
spring  air. 

Noticing  my  extreme  pallor,  my  companion  soon 
drew  from  me  the  cause,  and  the  recital  of  Cookie's 
painful  illness.  Her  ready  sympathy  and  forgetfulness 
of  self,  soon  endowed  her  with  the  charm  of  an  old 
friend.  She  suggested  that  we  should  abandon  our 
drive,  and  that  her  husband,  an  able  surgeon  on  the 
medical  staff  at  Rangoon,  who  was  driving  with  us, 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  case. 

We  soon  reached  Cookie's  rustic  cabin.  The  first 
examination  was  made,  and  later  the  second,  with  the 
same  painful  result,  and  the  surgeon  stated  that 
Cookie's  illness  was  "  grave  and  obscure,"   and   that 
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she    might    never    be    restored    to    her    accustomed 
strength. 

Months  have  fled  since  then,  and  more  hopeful 
words,  in  regard  to  her  condition,  have  fallen  from 
other  lips.  But  she  still  clings,  in  unbroken  faith,  to 
the  wise  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  and,  as  she  declares, 
"  so  in  accordance  with  her  own."  He  is  journeying 
on  towards  his  distant  home,  where  loving  hands 
await  his  bidding,  and  where  eyes,  that  have  grown 
dim  in  weary  watching,  must  brighten  into  smiles  at 
the  thought  of  his  return. 

We  had  arrived  at  home,  after  paying  a  round  of 
visits  to  the  charming  country  houses  of  old  friends. 
Our  carriage  was  awaiting  us  at  the  station,  and  we 
were  driving  rapidly  on,  when  we  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  funeral  train  winding  along  the  ice- 
bound road  to  the  coloured  cemetery.  We  gazed 
upon  the  peaceful  scene,  with  its  surrounding  grassy 
mounds,  many  of  which  were  covered  with  rich  autumn 
leaves,  and  toys,  or  some  cherished  remembrance, 
gifts  belonging  to  a  beloved  mistress,  or  departed 
friend.  Charlie  had  placed  upon  the  grave  of  an  aged 
servant,  a  palm  leaf  fan,  which  I  had  used  in  the 
season  of  exhausting  heat,  and  had  presented  to  him. 
A  long  black  ostrich  feather,  stirred  by  the  wind, 
waved  over  his  freshly  made  grave.  He  had  only  re- 
tired from  our  service  when  the  weight  of  years  had 
fallen  too  heavily  upon  his  silvered  head. 
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We  hastened  on  until  we  reached  Cookie's  cabin  ; 
the  blinds  were  closed,  and  a  few  freshly-cut  flowers 
lay  upon  the  garden  path.  Poor  Cookie  had  stepped 
out  into  the  unknown  darkness. 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  cemetery.  The 
interment  was  simple  and  impressive.  A  Burial 
Society — the  Order  of  Helping  hands — with  whom 
Cookie  had  so  often  walked,  had  gathered  round  her 
last  resting  place.  In  his  address  the  coloured 
minister  used  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  story  ; 
they  were  found  among  Cookie's  treasured  keepsakes, 
and  were  written  by  me  in  my  girlhood,  after  reading 
"  Gates  Ajar,"  and  from  which  I  had  caught,  in  fancy, 
as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  Heaven. 

-itl  .&  2ii.  2l&  &■ 

Tff  7r>  Tfr  7f?  7fr 

Cookie  had  lived  with  us  for  many  years,  she  always 
appealed  to  me  in  any  case  of  emergency,  and  could 
turn  her  hands  to  all  sorts  of  work,  designing  an 
attractive  dress,  or  in  the  blending  of  delicate  colours. 
Children  turned  to  her  for  amusement,  she  told  them 
tales  which  held  them  spellbound,  and  her  soft  voice 
would  often  soothe  their  tired  little  eyes  to  sleep. 
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THE    ELECTRIC    BELL. 


OUR  place  was  isolated  ;  the  servants,  cabins  were 
some  distance  from  the  house.  I  persuaded 
Pompey  to  leave  his  cabin,  and  to  bring  the  little 
'(  lady's  maid  "  and  the  Ck  caddy  "  up  to  our  house,  and 
to  live  in  rooms  which  had  been  built  under  it,  (the 
Southern  houses  rest  on  high  pillars)  ;  I  told  him  an 
electric  bell  had  been  put  there,  and  that  if  we  needed 
him  at  night,  I  would  ring,  and  that  the  bell  would  not 
cease  ringing  until  he  was  awake. 

Six  months  later  I  said  :  "  Pompey,  it  is  such  a 
comfort  to  feel  that  you  would  come  to  us  at  night,  if 
we  were  ill."  "  So  I  would,  Ma'am/'  he  answered,  "  if 
I  were  here,  but  me  and  de  children  have  slept  three 
miles  away,  and  walked  home  in  de  morning,  we's  so 
skeart  of  that  electrocuted  bell." 
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The  Little  Lady's  Maid  and  the  Caddy. 


Jacksie. 


JACKSIE. 


TTHE  Photographer  arrived,  but,  unfortunately, 
stopped  in  the  garden  to  take  a  snap-shot  at  a 
lovely  rose  which  was  climbing  up  the  porch,  and 
Jacksie  mistook  the  click  of  the  camera  for  the  report 
of  a  gun,  which  he  imagined  was  directed  towards 
himself,  and  fled  away  beyond  recall.  An  hour  passed, 
and  he  returned.  The  Photographer  concealed 
himself  below  a  staircase  leading  into  the  grounds, 
quite  unconscious  that  one  of  his  feet  was  visible. 
But  Jacksie  watched,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
approach  the  offending  boot.  At  last  my  husband, 
in  whom  he  had  implicit  faith,  appeared,  and  Jacksie 
walked  to  the  dreaded  spot,  placed  himself  near  his 
master's  leg,  and  the  picture  was  secured. 

He  had  taken  kindly  to  boxing ;  my  husband 
allowed  him  to  make  the  first  attack,  and  after  two  or 
three  rounds,  tapped  him  more  roughly  ;  this  was 
resented  with  tooth  and  nail,  until  he  was  ordered  into 
the  corner  where  he  waited,  patiently,  the  sign  for 
his  release,  then  sallied  bravely  out,  with  head  erect, 
and  waving  his  feather-tipped  tail  proudly  in  the  air, 
received  his  usual  reward  for  skillful  boxing. 

Often,  in  the  wakeful  moments  of  the  night,  I  could 
hear  Jacksie's  voice  raised  in  anger  against  some 
strange  and  strolling  cats  who  had  trespassed  on  our 
land,  where  he  kept  guard,  and  then  they  would  retire 
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into  the  forest,  their  cries  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
causing  me  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  until  the  patter- 
ing of  Jacksie's  tiny,  white  socked  feet  assured  me  he 
was  safely  home.  He  would  sometimes  bring,  as  a 
trophy,  a  large  rat  which  he  had  slain  by  the  wayside, 
or  a  tuft  of  his  opponent's  fur.  He  had  been  taught 
to  respect  the  fowls  and  fluffy  brood  of  ducks,  as  they 
stole  down  to  the  water  to  bathe,  and  often  looked 
with  longing  eyes  upon  the  birds;  still,  faithful  to  his 
trust,  he  would  let  them  flutter  by  in  unbroken  flight, 
In  the  wintry  days,  when  the  north-west  blizzard  was 
sweeping  down  upon  us,  and  we  were  chilled  by  a 
frosty  drive,  he  would  desert  the  place  where  he  had 
been  sleeping,  and  creep  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
rug,  so  that  I  might  enjoy  the  warmth  and  glow  of  a 

blazing  fire. 

And,  for  a  feline  of  his  clan, 
He  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  pretty 
ways  of  our  little  favourite. 

He  had  passed  his  fourteenth  birthday,  and  I  felt 
reluctant  to  leave  him.  We  had  taken  our  passage 
to  Europe,  and  farewell  words  had  been  spoken  to  the 
animals  of  whom  I  was  so  fond.  I  pursued  Jacksie 
writh  a  bowl  of  milk,  which  Cookie  had  served  too  hot. 
He  upset  it  over  his  snowy  frill,  and  so  I  left  him,  the 
milk  untasted,  smoothing  his  ruffled  coat. 

The  evening  brought  us  sad  news — Jacksie  was  lost. 
Morning  and  evening,  search  was   made  for  him  in 
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vain.  Later,  just  at  sunset,  he  wandered  slowly  home, 
and  lay  himself  down  to  die  beneath  a  graceful  tree, 
where  the  lupins  and  wild  iris  blossom,  and  where  he 
had  often  watched,  in  drowsy  mood,  the  gambols  of 
his  coloured  playmates — the  little  "lady's  maid " 
and  "  caddy,"  who  now  stood  weeping,  whilst  the 
gardener  placed  him  in  this  shaded  spot — to  rest  upon 
a  fragrant  bed  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
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A    PUZZLE. 


(~)NE  of  the  cottages  in  our  grounds  was  reserved 
for  our  guests  when  the  house  was  overflowing. 
Prince,  a  neat  and  handy  coloured  boy,  was  in  at- 
tendance there,  and  his  praises  were  often  sung  by 
those  he  had  served. 

A  guest  recently  expressed  surprise  at  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  his  early  cup  of  chocolate  was  brought 
to  him,  though  his  hour  of  waking  was  so  uncertain, 
but  added,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  "  Few  persons  have 
a  '  Prince'  to  wait  upon  them."  From  my  dressing 
room  window  I  could  see  Prince  stealing  round  the 
cottage,  peeping  into  the  half  closed  shutters  of  the 
bedroom  window,  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  snatch- 
ing up  the  hot  cup  of  chocolate  from  the  spirit  lamp, 
and  presenting  it  to  our  guest. 
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THE  FIRST  LESSON  IN  DEPORTMENT. 


HTHE  time  had  come  when  the  little  "  lady's  maid  " 
should  be  taught  manners.  I  entered  the  kitchen 
where  she  sat,  and  said,  tJ  Lillian  May,  you  should 
rise  when  I  come  into  the  room.''  She  rose  and  made 
a  stiff  curtesy. 

I  stepped  into  the  garden  to  give  a  similar  lesson 
to  the  small  caddy,  who  was  hiding  in  the  shrubbery. 
He  peeped  out  as  I  approached  and  cried  "  Boo.,; 
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THE    TWEENIE    MAID. 


"pHERE  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  large 
wood  fires  were  burning  cheerfully  all  over  the 
house.  I  had  retired  to  my  boudoir  to  write  a  few 
important  letters,  but  a  disturbance  in  the  servants' 
hall  made  it  impossible.  I  rang  the  bell  hurriedly, 
Harris  answered  it,  and  began  at  once  to  talk  in  an 
excited  manner,  saying  that  he  could  live  no  longer 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  Tweenie  Maid  ;  that 
Jemima,  his  wife  (who  wTas  several  years  his  senior), 
thought  that  all  the  young  maids  wanted  to  marry 
him.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when  Jemima  crept 
into  the  room,  wiping  her  swollen  eyes  on  her  blue 
check  apron,  and  her  grievances  were  soon  made 
known  to  me.  I  sent  for  the  yard  man,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  dispute  and  who  was  always  accurate 
He  stated  that  Harris  had  offered  to  teach  the  Tweenie 
Maid  how  to  lay  a  wood  fire  properly  and  according 
to  his  master's  instructions,  that  he  was  on  his  knees 
before  the  brass  fender  and  at  the  side  of  the  Tweenie 
Maid,  both  leaning  low  together,  whilst  Harris  sorted 
and  threw  on  the  oak  logs,  and  that  Jemima  entered 
the  dining  room  at  this  inopportune  moment.  I  had 
always  sympathised  with  jealous  people,  (imagining, 
perhaps,  the  malady  was  more  painful  than  the 
occasion  required),  and  I  at  once  determined  to  find 
the  Tweenie  Maid  another  situation. 
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A  year  had  run  its  course,  and  Jemima  was  stricken 
down  with  a  fatal  illness.  She  made  her  husband  (who 
was  still  in  our  service)  the  bearer  of  this  message  : 
"  A  long  and  loving  farewell, n  coupled  with  the  wish 
that,  as  she  could  no  more  watch  over  me  herself,  the 
Tweenie  Maid  might  be  restored  to  her  former  position 
in  our  family. 
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A    RURAL    SCENE. 


\A/E  had  started  on  our  usual  drive.  The  day  was 
warm  and  sultry,  dark  clouds  were  gathering 
in  the  western  sky,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning  alarmed  me.  We  took  refuge  in 
a  dilapidated  barn,  where  a  large  and  fierce-looking 
dog  barked  a  friendly  welcome.  A  few  paces  further 
on  stood  the  old  clay-bound  log  cabin.  We  soon 
reached  its  pleasant  shelter,  and  were  overtaken  by 
some  coloured  boys,  who  had  tramped  home  from  a 
moonlight  "  'possum  "  hunt.  They  carried  the 
opossum  on  a  long  stick,  across  the  shoulder,  with  a 
slit  through  which  the  tail  of  the  opossum  was  drawn. 
We  entered  the  cabin  porch,  and  Uncle  Sam  stepped 
forward  to  remove  our  dripping  wraps,  whilst  Aunt 
Lydia,  who  had  just  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  her 
Golden  Wedding,  led  us  into  a  neat  and  orderly 
kitchen,  where  she  employed  herself  in  brewing  a  cup 
of  tea.  Cooking  utensils  and  china  were  arranged 
upon  the  dresser,  and  the  copper  warming-pan  rested 
upon  massive  andirons.  The  opossum  was  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  a  wooden  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  closed  eyes,  motionless,  and  apparently 
dead  ;  Aunt  Lydia  beckoned,  and  whispered  "  watch/' 
and  then,  concealing  us  behind  a  large  chair,  left  the 
room.  She  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  the 
opossum  turned  its  head  slowly  and  looked  cautiously 
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around,  but  on  hearing  her  returning  steps,  fell  back 
upon  the  table  in  the  same  position  as  before.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  I,  at  last,  begged  that 
the  little  captive  might  be  set  at  liberty.  He  ran  away 
into  the  thicket. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  a  rainbow  over-arched 
the  earth.  We  strolled  about  the  plantation  ;  Aunt 
Lydia  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  an  old  colonial  mansion, 
where  she  was  (i  raised,"  of  which  nothing  remained 
but  a  heap  of  ashes  and  the  tall  red  brick  chimneys, 
standing,  as  it  were,  like  sentinels  on  guard.  We 
turned  once  more  to  the  log  cabin,  with  its  china  and 
sugar-berry  trees,  around  whose  drooping  boughs  the 
woodbine  and  jasmine  intertwined.  Wash  tubs  were 
set,  and  the  washerwoman  was  busy  sorting  a  pile  of 
linen,  smoking  her  pipe,  or  droning  a  familiar  dirge. 
A  coon  skin  was  drying  at  the  end  of  the  shingle  roof, 
and  a  jar,,  fresh  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  stood  upon 
the  broad  piazza  shelf.  The  sand  river  joined  the  red 
clay  soil.  Martin  gourds  were  suspended  from  high 
poles,  where  the  martin  built  its  nest  and  reared  its 
young. 

The  cabin  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  cotton  patch, 
whose  opening  buds  were  tinged  with  yellow,  fading 
into  rose-pink  ;  a  cart,  with  its  small  yoked  oxen, 
stood  ready  to  receive  their  burden  from  the  hands  of 
the  harvesters,  and  a  flock  of  turkev-buzzards  hovered 
over  the  peaceful  scene. 
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A  narrow  footpath  wouud  down  to  the  lonely  swamp ; 
its  solitude  was  broken  by  the  voices  of  some  darkie 
children  who  were  playing  with  a  pet  alligator  and 
were  provoked  to  merriment  by  the  snapping  of  its 
heavy  jaws.  The  swamp  was  gloomy,  relieved  by  its 
wealth  of  vines  and  floral  growth,  the  saddle  and 
trumpet  plants  rising  amidst  its  shallow  waters.  The 
surrounding  grounds  were  carpeted  with  wild  flowers 
of  every  description  and  interspersed  at  short  intervals 
with  tinted  grasses,  and  clusters  of  the  golden  rod. 
The  trunk  of  a  large  tree  spanned  a  clear  pond  in  the 
distance,  upon  which  a  few  cooters  were  basking  in 
the  sun. 

Night  closed  in  upon  us  unawares;  the  frogs  began 
their  evening  concert,  the  fire-flys  spread  their  glitter- 
ing wings,  and  Robin  slipped  his  own  bridle  and 
walked  down  to  the  spot  where  we  were  sitting, 
reminding  us  that  dinner  and  our  coloured  servants 
were  awaiting  onr  return. 
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A    WILLING    VISITOR. 


HTHE  darkies  reverse  the  custom  of  entertaining 
their  visitors,  and  either  amuse  themselves,  or  sit 
idly  by,  watching  their  friends  do  the  work.  I  thought 
Uncle  Zac  (who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Caesar,  our 
yard  man)  looked  poorly.  I  met  him  in  the  garden — 
as  if  by  accident — and  said,  "  Still  smiling  and  toiling 
on,  Uncle  Zac."  "  Yes,  Ma'am,"  he  replied,  "I  totes 
de  wheelbarrow  whilst  my  son,  Caesar,  smokes  his  pipe 
in  de  water-melon  patch."  I  advised  him  to  make  his 
escape,  fearing  that,  at  his  age,  he  might  fall  a  victim 
to  the  tax  upon  his  strength. 

A  year  later  I  asked  Caesar  whether  he  had  any 
news  of  his  father.  "  No,  Ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I  'specs 
Pa's  overworked  heself  and  done  gone  out  of  this 
wicked  world." 
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OUR    BURGLAR. 


TT  was  past  midnight ;  we  were  awakened  from  sleep 
by  an  alarm  bell,  which  is  attached  to  the  door  of 
the  upper  verandah,  the  loud  voice  of  our  butler 
exclaiming  "  I've  shot  him,  Sir.n  "  Shot  whom  ?  "  my 
husband  asked.  "  De  burglar,  but  you  need  not 
bother,  he's  done  gone."  (This  was  a  mistake;  the 
blackman  was  struggling  with  a  thorny  hedge,  by 
which  our  grounds  are  surrounded,  the  long  sharp 
points  piercing  and  breaking  off  in  his  flesh  ;  finally  he 
was  rescued  by  two  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gate). 

The  village  doctor,  who  had  heard  the  story,  was 
called  to  extract  the  painful  thorns,  the  man  declaring 
that  he  knew  not  where  they  were  grown,  and  that  the 
bullet  might  be  traced  to  a  random  shot. 

A  detective  arrived  the  next  day,  with  a  shoe  that 
fitted  the  deep  marks  in  the  sand,  and  the  bullet,  which 
slipped  readily  into  the  old  rusty  gun,  which,  for  many 
years  past,  had  not  responded  to  the  touch. 

The  butler  appeared  in  court,  and  was  asked  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  the  prisoner  before.  He  had  not. 
Whether  this  was  the  man  he  had  shot,  a  few  nights 
ago,  whilst  descending  the  staircase.  He  replied  that 
it  was,  but  the  darkness  prevented  him  from  seeing 
his  face  ;  that  he  had  rushed  to  his  own  room,  seized 
his  22  calibre  rifle,  which  was  tied  together  with  a 
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string.  ''  De  burglar  was  prowling  about  de  kitchen, 
and  I  said  (  come  out  you  villain/  de  burglar  jumped 
out  of  de  window,  then  I  called  (  halt  !  or  Fll  shoot/ 
deburglar  ran/'  and  that  he  "  wrounded  him  in  de  back/' 

A  heavy  sentence  was  given,  more  heavy  because 
of  the  thefts  which  had  recently  been  made  by  "  sneak 
thieves/' — rare  gems  and  precious  jewels  stolen,  and 
wept  over — and  fears  were  entertained  that  more 
daring  robberies  might  be  committed,  and  urge  to 
flight  the  charming  society  of  winter  residents. 

Several  days  had  elapsed,  and  I  was  paying  a  visit 
of  ceremony.  I  said  to  the  coachman  :  "  My  sight  is 
not  good,  do  not  let  me  pass  anyone  without  speaking. 
I  should  not  like  to  slight  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance." 
Shortly  after  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Now,  Madam, 
now's  your  time — to  de  left."  I  smiled  and  bowed 
graciously,  and  then  remarked  that  I  did  not  see  any 
person,  nothing  on  the  roadside  but  those  poor  convicts 
who  were  condemned  to  the  chain  gang.  "  Right, 
Madam,  right,"  he  replied,  "  it  was  de  burglar." 

The  coloured  people  of  to-day  are  irresponsible, 
and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  servants  of  former 
times,  who  were  trained  for  some  special  service,  and 
became  more  reliable  as  they  advanced  towards  middle 
life,  or  attained  the  dignity  of  old  age. 

The  young  and  untrained  coachman  thought,  as  the 
burglar  drove  our  grocer's  wagon,  and  for  many  years 
had  brought  groceries  to  our  house,  he  must  rank  with 
our  acquaintances. 
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THE    LAST    BLOW. 


T^HE  burglar  remained  in  confinement  more  than  a 
a  year,  and  then  made  his  escape. 

I  persuaded  Charlie  (the  gardener)  to  dress  himself 
in  black  mask  and  tattered  garments,  and  have  a 
picture  taken,  representing  the  burglar.  He  went  to 
the  photographer's  studio,  carrying  with  him  his  two 
children.  The  boy  stood  unmoved  whilst  the  artist 
arranged  the  mask  and  bound  his  father  in  chains, 
but  the  little  "  lady's  maid  "  cried,  and  said  she  wanted 
to  go  home. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  Charlie,  and  was  sitting  in  my 
own  drawing  room,  playing  an  exquisite  strain  of 
music  composed  by  the  Professor,  who  accompanied 
me  on  the  guitar,  when,  the  door  flew  back,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  burglar  entered.  The  Professor 
stepped  quickly  to  my  side.  A  moment  of  terror  held 
him  speechless,  then  the  "burglar,"  tearing  off  his  own 
mask,  revealed  to  us  the  laughing  face  of  Charlie 
Howard.  *  - 
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T3EF0RE  its  publication,  I  gave  my  book  to  the 
butler,  or  houseman,  to  paste  in  the  photos,  more 
securely.  Shortly  after,  I  went  into  the  laundry  and 
found  him  lying  across  the  ironing  board.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  ill.  li  Not  ill,  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  Fse 
only  amused.  Tse  been  reading  de  stories  about 
myself,  and  they  is  all  so  true." 
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T      HAVE    been    requested   to  add  more   stories   to 

those  I  have  written,  and  have  ventured  to  do  so, 

after  receiving  the  assurance   that  the  pages   of  my 

book  will,  in  the  future,  reflect  a  generation  which   is 

rapidly  passing  away. 

While  pouring  out  my  grievances  to  a  friend,  I  was 
pained  to  hear  a  burst  of.  musical  laughter,  and  still 
more  surprised  at  the  words  which  fell  from  her  lips  : 
"  You  must  put  them  in  print."  Since  then,  I  have 
laughed  in  sympathy  writh  those  who  have  followed, 
with  so  much  patience,  the  brief  recital  of  our  long 
and  pleasant  sojourn  in  a  "  Sunny  Clime." 


THE    BLACK    DIAMOND, 


A  RUMOUR  reached  me  that  small  pox  was 
epidemic  here,  and  that  compulsory  vaccination 
had  been  ordered,  the  alternative  being,  that  those 
who  refused  must  leave  the  State. 

Our  coloured  people  declared  that  they  would  rather 
go  away  than  live  in  South  Carolina  without  arms  or 
legs,  as  they  had  heard  Uncle  Zac  describe,  and  that 
all  their  belongings  were  packed.  I  told  them  we 
were  going  abroad,  and  it  would  be  most  inconvenient, 
but  I  would  be  vaccinated  if  they  would  follow  my 
example.  They  consented.  The  week  following  I 
was  standing  in  the  porch,  watching  my  servants,  who 
had  surrounded  an  old  coloured  man,  seated  on  the 
well  in  our  garden.  He  said,  "  I  knowed  de  dog  was 
mad  but  I  did  not  get  out  of  de  way  'cause  Tse  been 
waccinated."  Cookie  replied  f<  that  they  all  had 
undergone  de  same  treatment. "  It  only  then  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  not  explained  to  them  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  been  vaccinated. 

The  coachman  was  ill,  and  Jacob  offered  to 
drive  me,  saying  that  he  was  used  to  handling 
horses,  and  would  conduct  me  safely  on  my  round  of 
shopping. 

The  phaeton  was  brought.  We  drove  rapidly  toward 
the  town,  he  sitting  on  a  high  cushion  at  my  side.  I 
glanced  at  his  hat,  and  saw  (to  my  amusement)  that  he 
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had  placed  the  Irish  Anti-Treating  League  on  the  top 
of  it,  instead  of  in  the  lappet  of  his  coat.  Noticing 
the  look,  he  said  that  he  had  put  it  there  so  that  it 
might  be  more  "wissible"  to  the  tempters,  as  the 
coachman  had  so  often  succumbed. 

I  was  engaged  with  my  own  thoughts,  when  suddenly 
we  turned  a  corner  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
crowd  of  coloured  people,  and  saw  that  a  mad  dog  was 
tearing  down  the  avenue  towards  us.  Jacob  called 
11  stop  !  "  to  the  policeman,  who  held  a  loaded  revolver 
in  his  hand.  n  Too  late,"  he  shouted — and  a  great 
dog  lay  dead  at  the  carriage  wheels.  Jacob  was 
stretched  across  the  dashboard  of  the  phaeton  ;  at  my 
cry  of  alarm,  he  jumped  up  quickly  and  said  :  u  In 
case  de  policeman  missed  his  aim,  I,  instead  of  you, 
Madam,  wished  to  receive  de  perforation. "  He  then 
re-adjusted  the  Anti-Treating  badge,  and,  calmly 
seating  himself  at  my  side,  said  :  "  I  hope,  Madam, 
that  your  book  '  Reminiscenses  of  a  Sunny  Clime' 
met  with  success  in  England."  I  replied  that  I  had 
been  asked  to  publish  a  second  edition,  and  to  write  a 
sequel,  and  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be  given  to  a  poor 
lady  who  was  crippled  with  rheumatism.  He  (not 
understanding  the  word  '•  sequel  ")  answered  :  "  Your 
friends,  no  doubt,  mean  it  kindly,  and  the  '  rheumatic  ' 
is  very  painful,  but  an  obituary,  Madam,  might  be 
risky — in  de  past  twenty  years,  three  of  us  has  gone 
to  de  Spirit  World,  but  the  rest  of  us  is  all  assembled 
here," 
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UVING    PICTURES. 

J  STOPPED  for  luncheon  at  an  hotel,  far  distant 
from  our  town.  The  servants  were  prompt  and  at- 
tentive, and  before  leaving,  I  tipped  the  head  waiter, 
and  gave  the  (;  wedding  group  "  (a  postal  card)  to  the 
boy  in  buttons.  It  represented  Charlie,  the  gardener, 
John,  the  yard  man,  Mattie,  the  cow's  nurse,  the 
gardener's  children,  and  the  butler.  I  had  scarcely  left 
the  restaurant,  when  a  number  of  coloured  men  crowded 
round  me.  A  huge  negro  outstriding  the  others,  and 
pointing  to  the  figure  of  the  butler,  on  the  left  of  the 
card,  explained — "  We  has  worked  together,  Madam, 
we  has  worked  together.  It  is  Jacob,  de  '  Black 
Diamond.'  " 
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The     Broken     Plate, 


A    BROKEN    PLATE. 


\A/E  had  taken  a  house  at  the  seaside,  and  were 
joined  there  by  the  daughter  of  some  friends  we 
had  recently  visited.  At  luncheon  her  eyes  fell  on  a 
plate  which  was  fastened  on  the  wall,  and  she  ex- 
claimed :  "There  is  one  of  mother's  wedding  presents. " 
It  was  a  hand-painted  porcelain  plate,  that  had  been 
given  her  by  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  Its  presence 
there  was  a  mystery,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  Tony, 
who  had  been  allowed  access  to  the  china  cupboard, 
whilst  stopping  in  her  father's  house.  I  sent  for  our 
landlady,  and  mentioned  the  curious  circumstance. 
She  said,  "  Forty  years  ago,  my  eldest  sister  lived  as 
housemaid  with  your  friend.  The  painted  china  set 
was  used  at  a  wedding  breakfast.  One  of  the  plates 
was  accidently  broken,  and  my  sister  collected  the 
fragments,  cemented  them  together,  and  hung  the 
plate  upon  the  wall.  She  has  kept  it  ever  since,  in 
kindly  remembrance  of  those  past  happy  days." 
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THE    HAUNTED    HOUSE. 


HTEA  was  served  shortly  after  our  arrival,  on  a 
revolving  table  near  the  chimney  corner,  which 
was  composed  of  a  block  of  marble,  with  benches  on 
either  side  of  the  brass  fire-dogs.  Logs  of  drift-wood 
had  burst  into  vivid  flame,  throwing  out  sparks,  the 
red  embers  melting  into  ashes  before  we  were  aware. 
My  hostess  rose  and  said,  "  The  charm  of  conversation 
has  made  me  forget  the  flight  of  time." 

I  hastened  to  my  apartment,  made  a  careful  toilet, 
and  then  descended  to  the  hall,  where  my  hostess  was 
playing  on  the  great  organ,  waking  into  harmony  its 
sympathetic  chords. 

The  evening  passed  delightfully  in  games  and  music, 
and  a  young  couple  glided  through  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  a  minuet.  In  my  haste,  I  scarcely  noticed 
our  apartment,  but  when  I  returned  to  it  at  night, 
accompanied  by  my  hostess,  I  found  that  it  was  in 
that  part  of  the  house  where,  I  had  just  been  told,  the 
family  ghost  was  supposed  to  walk.  My  hostess 
wished  me  goodnight,  and  remarked  "  I  know  that 
you  do  not  object  to  sleeping  in  the  ghost's  quarters  !  M 

I  remained  standing  after  her  departure  gazing  at 
the  heavy  panelled  door,  which  she  had  closed.  It 
moved  slowly  back,  I  stepped  out  and  found  that  it 
was  shut  by  a  sharp  puff  of  wind  from  an  opposite 
window,  which  the  housemaid  had  neglected  to  fasten. 
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Tony  had  unpacked  the  dress-suit  case,  and  had  left 
'  some  of  my  husbands  garments  in  our  bedroom,  and  I, 
feeling  uneasy  lest  he  might  take  a  cold  whilst  search- 
ing for  them,  went  into  the  passage,  carrying  with  me 
a  dim  candle.  Everything  was  silent,  and  in  this  great 
colonial  mansion  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  my  maid. 
I  entered  a  door  close  by,  where  I  expected  to  see  my 
husband.  The  room  was  dismantled,  and  the  furniture 
covered  with  white  sheets.  My  light  blew  out.  Still 
I  groped  my  way,  and  at  last  reached  the  spot  from 
whence  I  had  started.  I  turned  the  knob  of  another 
door.  A  strange  voice  called  out,  "  What  do  you 
want?"  I  replied  that  I  had  brought  the  missing 
garments. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  house  came  to  my  assistance, 
and  informed  me  that  my  husband's  dressing-room 
was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lobby,  and  that  he 
himself  would  be  my  messenger,  and  deliver  the  clothes. 
I  returned  discomforted  to  my  own  apartments,  where 
to  my  horror,  I  heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the  ghost, 
just  as  they  had  been  described. 

I  was  soon  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  my  husband, 
who  said  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  smoking  room. 

One  of  the  house  party,  a  merry -hearted  girl, 
dressed  a  figure  in  white,  and  placed  it  on  a  couch  in 
her  brother's  room.  He  was  watching  from  a  niche, 
across  which  a  torn  Confederate  flag  was  drawn,  and, 
after  she  had  left,  he  carried  it  to  the  next  chamber, 
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which  was  occupied  by  a  young  graduate  from  college, 
who  was  about  to  take  Holy  Orders. 

He  entered  the  room,  which  was  in  darkness,  and 
seeing  the  reclining  figure  thought  he  must  have  made 
a  mistake  in  the  apartment.  He  fetched  the  candle 
from  the  passage,  and  returned,  only  to  find  that 
everything  was  familiar. 

His  hand  shook  as  he  approached  the  bed  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  sleeping  lady,  the  spirit  of 
fun  was  strong,  he  placed  the  figure  outside  the  door 
of  another  guest. 

All  was  quiet — when  Tony,  stealing  down  the 
corridor,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white-robed  figure. 
Suddenly  scream  after  scream  was  heard,  men  in 
dressing  gowns  and  ladies  in  slipperless  feet  rushed 
into  the  passage.  At  the  same  moment  my  husband 
appeared,  and  said,  "  Your  screams,  Tony,  have  dis- 
turbed the  whole  house. "  "  Massa,  Massa/;  Tony 
cried,  clinging  to  the  hem  of  the  lady's  robe,  u  I  has 
cotched  de  ghost." 
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TONY. 


"TONY  had  grown  apace,  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
Ghost  and  the  f<  Geese  going  to  the  Ball "  was 
forgotten.  I  had  invited  a  few  intimate  friends  to 
tea,  and  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  teach  him 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  announced.  He 
did  well  until  a  very  pretty  girl,  in  frilled  skirt  and 
nodding  plume,  tripped  lightly  up  the  staircase. 
When  making  a  bow  to  me,  he  said,  u  Here's  a  smart 
one,  Madam." 
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LINDY'S    OUTING. 


T  INDY,  the  kitchen  maid,  sat  in  her  cane  rocking- 
chair,  moving  to  and  fro,  and  humming  a  tune. 
At  her  knee,  were  two  small  darkey  babies  whom  she 
described  as  "twinsies,"  left  in  trust  to  her  by  an 
expired  niece.  She  reminded  me  that  there  was  an 
excursion  train  leaving  for  Charleston  the  next  day, 
and  that  I  had  promised  her  tickets  ;  that  she  "  longed 
to  sit  on  de  battery  to  get  a  whiff  of  de  sea,  and  to 
show  de  house  where  she  was  raised  to  de  (  twinsies. '  M 
We  had  already  taken  places  in  the  darkey  car,  which 
was  coupled  to  the  rear  of  our  train,  and  had  secured 
the  drawing-room  for  ourselves.  The  train  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  station,  passing  from  village  to 
village.  We  were  ordering  supper  when  the  guard 
entered  and  pulled  down  the  blinds.  My  husband 
remonstrated;  the  guard  explained  that  "de  Rockers" 
were  around,  that  they  threw  stones  and  bottles  at  the 
windows,  and  sometimes  fired  pistols  at  the  carriage. 
The  night  was  close,  and  my  husband  said  that  he  would 
rather  be  "  rocked  "  than  suffocated.  I  took  a  seat 
beside  him,  thinking  we  had  better  be  "rocked" 
together.  I  sat  there  wondering  how  one  could  sleep 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  fell  asleep  myself,  and 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  thought  I  had 
been  court-marshalled  and  condemned  to  be  shot  at 
dawn. 
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I  knew  nothing  more  until  we  were  brought  up  at 
the  station  with  a  fearful  jerk,  throwing  my  husband 
forward,  and  me  from  my  seat.  The  guard  re-ap- 
peared and  said,  "  that  de  china  in  de  buffet  car  was 
all  broke,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  tea  as  de  bottom 
was  knocked  out  of  de  kittle."  He  brought  a  whisk 
broom,  and  brushed  me  from  head  to  foot,  when  my 
husband's  back  was  turned,  saying,  at  short  intervals, 
"  Ain't  you  going  to  wash  yourself  before  you  quits 
detrain?"  My  husband  swung  quickly  round,  and 
the  darkey  guard  slunk  away,  showing  the  whites  of 
his  eyes;  we  passed  through  the  cars  where  the 
passengers  had  all  been  "  whisked,"  and  through  the 
dust,  on  to  the  platform. 

A  rough  hand  seized  mine,  and  a  loud  voice  assured 
me  that  I  should  be  safely  conducted  to  the  Inn,  that 
he  was  the  night  watchman.  We  were  led  up  a  rick- 
ety staircase,  through  a  dark  passage  which  joined 
two  houses  together,  and  I  stumbled  over  a  deep  step 
in  the  middle,  which  marked  the  division.  We  were 
shown  into  a  spacious  room,  which  the  watchman  said 
was  the  ballroom  or  public  hall,  and  often  used  for 
political  meetings,  but  he  thought  we  should  not  be 
disturbed,  that  the  landlord  had  gone  to  bed,  and  that 
no  refreshments  could  be  served. 

The  next  morning  a  handsome  coloured  girl  brought 
us  breakfast ;  it  seemed  delicious  after  our  long  fast. 

We  resumed  our  journey,  spent  a  few  days  at  a 
friend's  plantation,  and  then  turned  our  steps  home- 
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ward,  arriving  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day.  The 
coachman  met  us.  After  patting  "  Queen, "  I  asked 
whether  anything  of  special  interest  had  happened 
during  our  absence.  He  hesitated  and  said,  "  Nothing 
special,  Madam.  After  passing  Cloneville,  where 
de  china  was  smashed,  two  darkey  men  had  a  fight  in 
de  car — one  stabbed  de  other,  Lindy  was  afeared  and 
clapped  one  of  the  twinsies  under  her  and  held  de  other 
at  arms  length  out  of  de  window.  De  car  gave  a 
lurch,  it  dropped  to  de  ground,  and  t'other  was 
squashed."  "  Poor  Lindy/'  I  exclaimed,  "  what  a  shock 
it  must  have  given  her."  "  Yes,  Madam,"  he  said,  in 
a  suspicious  whisper,  "  she  soon  disposed  of  de 
twinsies." 
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MARRIAGE    BELLS. 


JACOB  confided  to  me  the  secret  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married.  He  said 
his  chosen  wife  was  a  schoolmate.  That  they 
were  boy  and  girl  together,  and  he  remembered  "  when 
de  lessons  were  over,  how  they  used  to  saunter  down 
de  lane,  gathering  bunches  of  yellow  jasmine,  drinking 
from  de  wayside  springs,  or  wading  barefoot  through 
de  brook  as  it  went  singing  by.  They  were  pleasant 
days,  Madam, "  he  said,  "  over  which  de  sweetness 
lingers,  I  has  lived  in  solitude  for  two  weary  years. 
I  should  have  sought  employment  in  some  other  State 
had  I  not  thought  that  you,  Madam,  would  feel  com- 
forted at  seeing  me  about,  but  de  cabin  home  was  so 
dark." 

My  heart  softened  toward  the  stranger,  who  was 
soon  to  fill  poor  Cookie's  place.  I  asked  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  when  he  wished  me  to  give  him  a  holiday.  He 
replied,  "  that  de  wedding  would  take  place  that 
evening."  He  was  absent  for  an  hour,  arranging  the 
cottage  in  which  he  had  lived  ever  since  Cookie 
presented  him  to  me,  and  then  returned  to  serve 
dinner  at  the  usual  time;  we  were  touched  by  his 
devotion,  and  promised  him  land  to  cultivate,  and  said 
that,  after  the  wedding,  we  would  take  his  wife  into 
our  service.  He  retired.  The  next  morning  he 
arrived,  beaming,  and  said  "  that  de  bright  tints  in  de 
sky  had  warned  him  of  de  hour." 
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He  brought  me  a  tempting  breakfast ;  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  went  away  untasted,  as  my 
thoughts  turned  fondly  to  poor  Cookie. 

The  day  wore  slowly  on,  and  when,  at  evening, 
Jacob  left,  I  said,  "  To-night  you  will  find  a  light  in 
your  cabin  window." 
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THE    PET    MOCKING    BIRD, 

who  answered  to  the  call  and  seemed  to  breathe 
its  very  life  away  in  pleasant  song* 


THE    LIEUTENANT. 


A  YOUNG  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers  came 
to  pay  us  a  visit  in  our  southern  home.  He  had 
passed  very  high  out  of  Woolwich.  Before  his  arrival, 
a  relation  informed  me  that  he  never  appeared  at 
breakfast,  but  she  thought  it  possible  that  he  might 
need  the  rest.  I  determined  to  indulge  him,  and  sent 
this  meal  to  his  room.  The  first  time  Pompey  met 
him  alone,  he  asked,  "  Do  all  British  officers,  Sir,  have 
their  breakfast  in  bed  ?  " 
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HANGING    THE    PICTURES. 


\A/E  had  enlarged  our  drawing  room  and  a  coloured 
man  came  to  hang  the  pictures.  After  it  was 
done,  I  said,  (i  The  Pictures  are  all  crooked  ;  it  really 
would  seem  as  if  you  had  but  one  eye."  He  replied, 
11  I  doesn't  want  to  trouble  you  about  it,  Ma'am,  I  has 
but  one  eye." 
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THE    BORROWED    BUTLER. 


A  FRIEND  who  had  bought  a  cottage  at  Aiken, 
and  who  had  not  dined  with  us  there,  said  she 
was  giving  a  dinner  party,  and  that  we  were  to  be 
amongst  the  invited  guests.  She  asked  me  to  lend 
her  my  butler.  He  served  two  of  the  guests  with 
soup,  and  then  looked  wildly  at  the  hostess,  who 
murmured,  "  More  plates. "  "  Can't,  Ma'am/'  he 
replied,  "  they's  all  broke."  He  left  the  room,  and 
re-appeared  with  a  bottle  of  champagne,  swathed  in 
a  large  napkin,  pinned  on  it  like  a  three-cornered 
shawl,  walked  'round  and  'round  the  table,  saying, 
"  champagne  frappe,  champagne  frappe."  Nothing 
poured  out  of  the  bottle,  and  I  feared  it  had  been 
drunk — it  was  frozen  solid,  and  soon  melted  under  his 
warm  hand.  The  sparkling  wine  gushed  out,  sprink- 
ling the  table  cloth,  and  made  a  deep  pool  in  my  lap — 
I  took  no  notice. 

Later  my  vis-a-vis  raised  a  glass  of  claret  (which 
Jacob  had  been  ordered  to  chill)  to  his  lips,  and 
dropped  it ;    I  tasted  mine — it  was  scalding  hot. 

The  next  morning  I  told  Jacob  that  I  had  felt  deeply 
mortified.  He  said,  "  I  felt  mortified  myself.  De 
dinner  was  topsyturvying  and  de  fresh  table  cloth  was 
spoilt  by  de  gentleman  with  de  sensitive  finger  tips, 
and  now,  Madam,  comes  de  mistake — de  lady  hadn't 
ought  to  have  borrowed  me." 
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THE    BISHOP'S    RECEPTION. 


\A/E  were  present  at  the  reception  given  by  the 
rector  of  our  parish,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
I  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  a  book  published  in 
England,  and  of  charming  interest;  it  was  entitled  : 
"  Tabernacle  Talk  with  Little  People. "  It  described 
the  Tabernacle  surrounded  by  a  white  linen  fence, 
with  massive  inside  fittings  of  gold,  and  related  the 
Old  Testament  story  about  Aaron's  Rod,  with  which 
a  number  of  other  rods  was  placed  in  the  house. 
Aaron's  Rod  blossomed  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  was  covered  with  pink  flowers,  buds  and 
almonds. 

Our  cottage  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
rectory,  and  we  did  not  mention  our  intended  visit  to 
Pompey.  We  climbed  the  hill,  and  walked,  as  it  were, 
in  the  footprints  of  bygone  days.  As  we  approached 
our  garden,  a  tall  dark  object  loomed  up  before  us, 
hatless  and  without  a  coat.  It  was  Pompey.  He  said, 
?-  I  heard  you  go  down  de  steps,  but  did  not  hear  you 
come  back,  you  has  warricted  me  till  I'se  almost  a 
skeliting."  Then  he  continued:  (fDe  little  '  lady's 
maid  p  and  de  caddy  says,  '  they  wants  to  visit  de  day 
nursery,  built  by  de  generous  lady  on  de  rose-crowned 
hill,  and  that  they  has  heard  of  de  Bishop's  reception, 
and,  in  spite  of  being  dipped  in  de  river  by  de  Baptist 
Minister,  they  belongs  to  de  Church  of  England,  and 
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that  they  remembers  de  scarlet  Godmother,  and  de 
Christening  in  de  drawing  room,  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  they  wishes  to  attend  de  Sunday  School,  in  de 
little  red  chapel  on  de  mountain/  Tse  been  teaching 
them  de  lessons;  they  knows  a  camel,  but  not  a 
caravan,  and  I  has  made  a  sketch  to  show  them  de 
difference." 

Every  Sabbath  afternoon  they  may  be  seen  walking 
demurely  side  by  side,   and    carrying  the   Church   of 
England  services.     On  Easter  Sunday,  they  returned 
home   with   two  potted    geraniums,    and    said    they 
were  the  "  offering  of  a  northern  visitor. " 

The  little  maid  came  to  my  dressing  room.  She 
said,  u  I  have  seen  the  picture  of  Aaron's  Rod,  which 
blossomed  in  the  night,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
almond — like  the  fig  tree — is  covered  with  bloom 
before  it  puts  out  its  leaf."  She  fastened  a  few  violets 
in  my  dress,  looked  at  them  approvingly,  and  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  room. 

A  friend,  who  wTas  with  me,  remarked  that  she 
might  have  sprung  from  a  nobler  stock.  I  answered 
that  I  had  been  distressed  by  the  thought  that  her 
early  training  might  unfit  her  to  mingle  with  her  kind. 
She  replied,  "  She  may  influence  her  race." 

A  shout  of  joy  rang  through  the  barnyard,  and 
shortly  after,  the  small  caddy  stood  before  me.  He 
said,  "We  have  a  brood  of  chickens,  Mistress,  all 
except  one,  just  like  the  mother,  and  papa  says  he 
thinks  that  one  will  soon  crow." 
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CHRISTMAS    EVE. 


THREATENING  storm-clouds  swept  over  the 
wintry  sky.  The  rain-drops  fell  and  froze  upon 
the  early  peach  blossoms,  encasing  them  in  ice,  and 
the  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  were  closely  wrapped  in  a 
soft,  white  mantle  of  snow. 

Brighter  scenes,  within,  relieved  the  outside  gloom. 
Mammy,  in  kerchief  and  rich  coloured  Bandana,  busied 
herself  with  the  Christmas  Tree,  the  little  folk  pressing 
around  her,  their  wondering  gaze  fixed  upon  the  re- 
flected candles  in  the  tinted  glass  ornaments,  with 
which  the  tree  was  decorated.  Toys  of  various  sorts 
were  suspended  from  its  drooping  branches.  Stock- 
ings were  hung,  and  bon-bon  boxes  filled.  Two  or 
three  of  the  little  ones  stole  away  to  the  fire-place, 
peering  up  (in  child-like  faith),  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Santa  Claus,  and  his  swift-footed  reindeer. 

Christmas  morning  broke  in  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
the  frosted  earth  was  covered  with  a  resplendant  light. 

The  servants  presented  me  with  a  basket  of  Chrys- 
anthemum, which  they  had  found  hidden  in  the 
garden,  beneath  a  creeping  vine.  A  large  tray  con- 
taining their  Christmas  gifts  was  brought.  Before 
distributing  them,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  thank  the 
servants  for  the  neat  and  orderly  way  in  which  they 
had  arranged  the  house  before  I  returned.  I  said  I 
might  easily  fancy  that  the  finished  touch  had   been 
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given  by  some  fair  hand.  Pompey  stepped  forward 
and  said,  '•  We  dressed  de  house  ourselves.  We  has 
been  trained  by  you,  Madam,  for  many  happy  years, 
and  we  has  all  turned  into  Majordomos." 

My  husband  preceded  me  to  church,  and  I  walked 
with  an  officer  (our  guest)  who  had  been  wounded  in 
recent  battle,  and  whom  I  mentioned  in  a  previous  story. 
The  townsfolk  were  amusing  themselves  in  accordance 
with  a  long  established  custom,  celebrating  Christmas, 
with  fireworks  and  pistols.  The  shot  flew  over  our 
head  and  dropped  at  our  feet.  I  said,  "  Let  us  turn 
back."  My  companion  replied,  "  It  would  be  useless," 
and  then  with  a  smile  he  said,  "  I  could  almost  imagine 
myself  again  at  the  front. "  The  church  service  was 
beautiful  and  impressive ;  at  the  close  we  found 
'  Queen  "  awaiting  us,  impatiently,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard.  Her  foot  raised  and  her  head 
decked  with  bunches  of  holly.  We  were  scarcely 
ready  to  start,  when  she  ran  off  in  chase  of  my  husband, 
who  was  riding  on  his  bicycle,  and  later  in  pursuit  of 
a  pack  of  hounds. 

We  reached  our  place  of  destination,  and  forgot  our 
grievances  in  the  cheerful  companionship  of  old  friends. 

The  dinner  to  which  we  were  invited  was  an  annual 
feast,  given  especially  to  us,  and  the  table  was  spread 
with  all  the  season's  luxuries,  to  which  we  did  ample 
justice  after  our  exciting  drive  ;  but  w7hen  we  found 
we  were  expected  to  eat  a  heavy  supper,  we  hastily 
pleaded  the  "  night  air,"  and  hurried  away,  my  friend 
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remarking  to  me  that  he  felt  like  a  boa-constrictor, 
and  was  reminded  of  the  Cornish  boy,  who  said  to  his 
nurse  after  a  Christmas  feast,  "  Carry  /  to  bed,  but 
don't  bend  /." 

Pompey  told  me  that  the  caddy  had  dragged  his 
painted  car  and  engine  about  all  day,  and  that  he  had 
heard  of  it  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  had  dreamed 
about  it  all  night,  and  that  the  little  "  lady's  maid  n 
had  explained  that  her  crystal  locket  (which  contained 
the  head  of  a  child)  was  like  the  miniature  worn  by 
her  Mistress — the  portrait  of  an  ancestor. 

They  asked  permission  to  come  and  show  me  their 
presents.  Pompey,  their  father,  told  them  I  was 
engaged.  They  said  they  could  not  wait,  and  fled 
away,  skipping  in  step  across  the  hall,  when  a  look 
from  their  father,  who  had  followed,  drove  them  back. 
They  retired,  with  head  bent  and  eyes  fastened  to  the 
ground,  repeating  the  lesson  they  had  been  so  care- 
fully taught — "  Welcome  home,  kind  Mistress." 

I  have  watched  them  dance  the  Old  Year  out  and 
New  Year  in,  until  the  ruthless  hand  of  Time  has 
bound  my  hair  with  silver  threads. 
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THE    LETTER. 


T      TOLD  the  servant  in  charge  of  our  place  to  write 
and  tell  me  any  pleasant  news.     Shortly  after  our 
arrival  in  England,  I  received  this  note  : — 

Aiken,  S.C. 

July  16th,  1909. 
Dear  Mistress, 

De  little  "  lady's  maid  "  and  de  caddy 
has  seen  de  bow  of  promise  in  de  sky,  twice  since 
you  left  us.  Myself  and  they  is  well.  I  hopes 
you  is  happy  and  that  you  keeps  dry  in  Massa's 
rain  beat  country.  De  little  "  lady's  maid"  frets 
about  de  Osprey  in  your  new  bonnet.  De  sun 
shines  bright  here. 

P.S. — Jacob  got  his  leg  broke  on  de  30th  day 
of  June,  de  scaffold  fell  with  him.  He  is 
getting  on  fine.     We  helps  him  all  we  can. 

I  has  been  told,  Madam,  your  new  stories  says 
that  your  u  book  will  out-live  us,  and  that  we 
belongs  to  a  generation  which  is  rapidly  passing 
away."  I  has  made  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 
Good-bye,  dear  Mistress. 
I  is, 
Your  sorrowing  servant, 

Pompey  Grafton. 
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ON       our      return     home      I     thought     the     horses 
looking  thin,  and   asked    the  coachman    whether 
they  had  been  properly  fed.      M  Yes  Ma'am/'   he  said, 
"  I  fed  them  myself,  regular,  every  other  day." 

Pompey  said  :  4(I  'spects  de  sunshine  pleases  you 
this  morning,  Madam."  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "'  but  one 
seems  to  have  no  co?nforts  here."  "  No,  Madam,"  he 
said,  '*  we  has  only  luxuries!' 


The  above  story  was  written  (and  laughed  over)  in  the  great  hall 

at  Clevedon  Court. 
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BURIAL    OP    THE    OLD    SEXTON. 


T^HE  earth  was  decked  with  fern  and  heather,  and 
the  poor  old  sexton  was  to  be  carried  to  his  last 
home,  in  the  after  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  I  entered 
the  low  wooden  meeting  house  as  the  coloured  parson 
was  finishing  a  long  discourse.  He  waved  me  to  a 
vacant  chair  and  then  looking  at  his  watch  turned 
toward  the  poor  clay  form,  and  said,  u  I  shall  say 
before  your  face,  brother,  what  others  say  behind  your 
back — you  has  your  faults,  but  your  lamps  were 
always  trimmed  and  burning  before  de  Curfew  tolled  ; 
you  has  winged  your  way  to  that  bright  world  above 
the  spangled  canopy  of  heaven,  where  all  de  lights  is 
shining  now." 
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CONCLUSION, 


AS  I  write  these  closing  lines — to  me  so  full  of 
interest — the  mournful  words  of  the  "  Black 
Diamond u  fall  softly  on  my  ear  :  "  Three  of  us, 
Madam,  is  gone  to  de  Spirit  World. '*  Johnson,  right- 
minded  and  honest,  who  could  only  serve  the  ft  Flower 
of  the  Land."  rests  in  peaceful  sleep,  anear  the 
people  whom  he  so  revered,  and  over  whom  the 
11  Morning  Star  of  Hope  M  keeps  faithful  watch. 
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T  F  this  poor  book  has  brought  a  smile 

To  one  kind  heart  oppressed  with  care, 
Or  stayed  the  tear  which  might  have  fallen, 
'Twould  be  to  me  an  answered  prayer. 


Printed  and  Sold  by 
C.  M.  Upward  &  Son, 

II    NORTHBRNHAY    PLACE,    EXETER. 
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